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PREFACE 


IN 1974 it was not an Eden you stepped into, but rather a world menanced by diminishing natural 
resources, and a nation whose houses were divided over many diverse problems. You did many funny 
things. You did many solemn things, and with the lowering of legal voting age your opinions and actions 
carried weight. This is your yearbook. It may be nothing like what you thought your college career was 
like but the events in it happened and you were part of it. You came seeking an education and found 


new directions. 


“As the twig is bent so grows the tree.” 
ALEXANDER POPE 


Peter Cooper gave us this institution. But without the motivation of its student body and faculty, the 
institution would not continue to exist. 

Amidst the votex of changes in this year of self-examination for ourselves and our nation, we must admit 
our faults. The recent changes in our school were just reflections of changes that have occurred in our 
society. Our job in the future will not be the preservation of peace, but preservation of all mankind. 





President John F. White: In Retrospect 


Q, President White, the past four years have 
been a time of unsettledness and restructuring 
within the school. How did this affect you per- 
sonally? 

A. I suffered the same frustrations on my side of 
the fence that the students, faculty and alumni 
did on theirs. In my position, all you can do is 
keep throwing the ball, and if nobody catches it, 
what do you do? 

Only the faculty can make curriculum changes. 
Only the students can decide whether or not 
they are going to squawk. We can’t make all 
these changes by sitting and wishing. I think 
this school has such great potential, and it has 
the students that could make that potential come 
alive, but you have got to get off the dime and 
start to work at it. 





President John F. White: In Retrospect 
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The meeting on saving Green Camp was held February 1971 in Wollman Lounge. 


Q. President White, could you give me an opinion 
of the last four years here at Cooper Union? 
How was the school functioning four years ago 
and what policy changes have occurred? 

A. About February of your freshman year, we 
came out with the policy statement called Cooper 
Union for the 70’s and 80’s which called for a totally 
new assessment of what we do here, primarily 
reassessing engineering and science. We wanted a 
flexibility that would allow engineers and scien- 
tists, just as artists and architects, to determine 
what their interests would dictate. Later you lived 
through the decision by your own Art School 
faculty to let all students take whatever they 
wanted. As a matter of fact, your class was going 
to let basic requirements for admission to the Art 
School go out the window. This was done by a 
committee of five students and some others who 


went through all the applications . . 
disaster. 


. it was a near 


In the spring of ’71 no one was talking about the 
reorganization of curriculum and making it more 
flexible for students. We were all concerned with 
saving Green Camp. There was a student art 
show and students went out after the alumni in 
attempts to raise money. All they raised — about 
five or six thousand dollars, was a drop in the 
bucket. We made the point then that only a group 
of 100 out of 1000 used Green Camp more than 
once or twice a year. 

In a sense, it was a poor man’s country club. We 
granted a reprieve for two years and since the 
problem was never solved, we closed the camp. 
In *71 we spent a great deal of time, particularly 
on the faculty level, with meetings between their 
committees and a trustee committee. There was 


one meeting after another, but no conclusions on 
any of the problems. 


In °72~'73 we decided to make the basic move, 
which was to create the division system. This 
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Old photograph taken by an unknown photographer shows Green Camp as it was years age 


LO 


Some of these faces have 

left Cooper Union but they 
will remember the beauty of 
Green Camp. Seated from 
left to right: 

Prof. Stefano Cusumano 
Prof. Raymond Dowden 
Prof. Mary Blade 

Dean Dana Vaughn 


helps departments to get together. Chemists, civil 
engineers, mechanical engineers talk to physicists, 
and vice versa. This gives us a chance to develop 
inter-disciplinary teaching or, at least, to have 
more flexible requirements for degrees. This year, 
it is beginning to take some form, and I think it 
is a direct result of having moved into divisions. 
Q, Approximately ten years ago the Art School 
became accredited. Up to that time they only 
gave certificates. When art and architecture 
became accredited they had to have humanities 
courses as a part of the program. Could you ex- 
pand upon this, and give me some of the changes 
that you have made personally within the school? 
A. One never makes such moves “personally,” 
but since I have been here the humanities elec- 
tives have been made available all the way down 
to the sophomore year. 

QO, How did this restructuring of the Humanities 
Department occur? 





A. There is a history to this. When the art and 
architecture curricula became accredited, the De- 
partment of Humanities was a part of the Engi- 
neering School. About three years later the School 
of Art and Architecture were made independent 
of either school, reporting directly to the presi- 
dent’s office. The individual humanities teachers 
were divided into membership on the two facul- 
ties, but were given no vote. Thus they in fact 
were in a no-man’s land, and this extended the 
unhappiness. In 1970 we gave them full faculty 
status, including a vote in the school to which 
they were assigned. This has not worked satis- 
factorily either, and therefore we issued our 
memorandum this fall, calling for a thorough 
study of and new recommendations for the place 
and the function of the humanities and social 
sciences within professional education generally, 


and in the Cooper Union in particular. The results 
of this study may well be seen next year. 
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Many of us used Wollman Lounge and benefitted from the experiences within. 


Q, The renovation of the Foundation Building 
has caused many changes aside from structural 
adjustments. Could you give me an example of 
one of these changes, and in your own words 
give me the explanation of why the building is 
being renovated? 

A. One of the bonuses from the renovation is 
something that we hope to keep after it is over. 
Since the closing of the Foundation Building 
you all have had to go to Wollman Lounge and 
to socially “rough it,” and we are succeeding in 
creating a union here of art, architecture, engi- 
neering, and science students — too slowly for 
my way of thinking, but at least it is moving in 
the right direction. I hope that when we re-open 
the building those social interchanges will not 
dissipate. 

As for the Foundation Building itself, when I 
arrived, Cooper Union had spent a good deal of 
time and money and had almost finished plans 
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for a new building that was to go on the site of 
the parking lot. The building was to include a 
cafeteria, an auditorium, the library, and the 
humanities and administration offices. The plan 
was to build the new building, and to spend one 
million dollars to renovate both the Hewitt and 
the Foundation buildings. It was not a practical 
plan, however, since, when the extent of the re 
pairs necessary to the Foundation Building was 
realized, it was apparent that one million dollars 
wouldn’t begin to touch the problems, much less 
solve them. 

In terms of safety alone, the Foundation Building 
was a fire trap. We had three fires in the twelve 
months before we finally closed the building. One 
was in the elevator shaft. Another one, which 
you may know about was when someone came ke 
from the street and threw incendiary device Le 
a locker. The third one was in an electric switch- 
board in one of the architecture drafting rooms 
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This is a model for the proposed new building on the site of the parking lot on 8th Street. 


We recognized that this building was a national 
landmark and that it couldn’t be torn down, so 
we decided to correct its problems. We asked the 
faculty of the School of Art and Architecture to 
make another space study — a programmatic 
study — of the Hewitt and the Foundation build- 
ings. When they had done this, it was clear that 
if we brought those two buildings up to par we 
would have plenty of space, with a little to spare. 
By using Hewitt for administration and student 
services, we are going to have a facility here that 
will do a job for the foreseeable future. 

Q, Can you give me any closing remarks before 
we end the interview? 

A. Surely. I would like to extend my congratula- 
ions to the class of 1974 and offer my sincerest 


wishes for your success in all of your undertakings. 
Thank you, sir. 
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Actual photograph of the proposed site 
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Green Camp 
Bob DiLuccio and Lucian Del Priore 


Following a two-year reprieve, Green Camp was 
closed effective July 1, 1973, by a unanimous de- 
cision of the Board of Trustees. The Trustees 
proposed that all tracts except Governor Tract be 
sold, with Governor Tract to be held in a land 
bank for possible future student use. 

Green Camp has received a lot of flack in the 
past two years. Some action had to be taken to 
rectify the situation, but no one expected the 
Trustees to do what they did. 

Before the Trustees’ decision was made, a $20,000 
study of the Green Camp situation was done by 
the Hudson River Group under Professor Scofidio 
of the Architecture Division. From this emerged 
a document known as the Master Plan, and it 





recommended retaining and renovating Main 
Camp, and selling the outer land tracts. In the 

end, the Master Plan was not implemented. 

Ironically, Professor Scofidio himself chose not to 

follow the Master Plan and instead recom- 
mended to the Trustees that Main Camp be 
closed and everything but Governors Tract be 
sold. He justified this action by saying that stu- 

dent interest in the Master Plan was minimal, 
there was no interest on the part of the faculty 
and that the combination of high cost versus low 
student use were factors. 

It is said that 21% of the student body used Camp 
last year. The figure is debatable; many people go 
to Camp and never bother to sign the register, 
and hence, are not counted. But even were this 
so, 21% is not a negligible percentage of the stu- 
dent body; I doubt there are many facilities in 
Cooper Union that are used by as many students. 
Things like the library, the woodshop and the 
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photo lab are used by a very small portion of 
the student body, yet no one ever considers clos- 
ing them. 

As yet, no one has found a method of making 
Green Camp financially self-sustaining, but maybe 
a method need not be found. Education itself 1s 
a money losing venture, and although Green Camp 
is not an academic facility, it is an educational 
one — Camp users learn to become people there. 
Cooper spends over $10,000 educating each stu- 
dent in the academic sense; yet just a little more 
investment could add another dimension to Cooper 


graduates. 


On June 21, 1973, President White informed the. 


Cooper community of the closing of Green Camp. 
The Cooper community was shocked by the 
President’s letter. The closing of Green Camp 
couldn’t have come at a worse time. School was 
not in session, with Cooper students scattered 
about for summer vacation, making student ac- 
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Remember the many good times we had at Green Camp. 


tion difficult. For the Trustees, the timing couldn't 
have been better. 

The Trustees are using crystal balls to look into 
the future; in doing so, they are blinding them- 
selves to the present. More consideration is being 
given to future Cooper students than to present 
ones; yet we are important too. With the closing 
of the Foundation Building, Cooper Union has 
spread its students all over the village area, the 
school has lost its identity. And now Green Camp, 
the last gathering spot, the last refuge from the 
madness, is being taken away. 

By keeping Governors Tract, the Trustees are 
discounting any possibility of reopening Camp to 
student use in the foreseeable future; indeed, it 
is questionable that Governors Tract can ever 
be developed. By wanting Main Camp, students 

are trying to hold on to the possibility of reopen- 

ing Camp, and of doing so soon. So the real ques- 


tion is whether or not Cooper Union will have a 
cont'd on page 2/ 
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place like Green Camp in the foreseeable future. 
The Trustees have neither intention nor desire to 
reopen Green Camp; if the opportunity had pre- 
sented itself, they would have already sold Main 
Camp out from under us. Presently, Cooper still 
owns all Green Camp land, but everything except 
Governors Tract is off limits to students. The land 
has yet to be appraised; it cannot be sold before 
this is done. The State of New Jersey is negotiat- 
ing for the Cupsaw Tract; at this time there are 
no buyers for the other land. 

If the Trustees wan 
find a way. Consi 
Main Camp. For 
I's worth $5 mill 


ted to keep Camp open, they’d 
der the sale of all land except 
the sake of argument, let’s say 
ion. The money realized from 
the Sale of this land would earn $350,000 annually 
if deposited at 7% interest; it could earn more if 
Properly invested. This could easily finance main- 


tenance and taxes for Main Camp; the present 
bill for such services is $110,000 per year. Yet 
this is not about to be done by the Trustees: 
doubtless, many of them are relieved to get the 
burden of Green Camp off their backs. 


In the end, we must consider the action taken 
by the Board of Trustees in full perspective. They 
certainly have the power to close Green Camp 
and negotiate its sale; the question is whether 
or not they should do so against strong student 
opinion. Cooper Union exists for its students; 
ultimately they should have the major role in 
such decisions. Green Camp is but one example 
of power not operating in our best interest; we 


can no longer trust the Trustees. " 
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IN APPRECIATION 


When financial strictures finally removed beauti- 
ful Green Camp from regular student use, enter- 
prising students, sadly but stalwartly moved to 
find substitutes. 


Many programs are made possible to the students 
of Cooper Union thru the student fund adminis- 
tered by six elected representatives who comprise 
the Joint Activities Committee. Maybe any given 
allocation they have made or will make can win 
no popularity contests, but their efforts were 
valiant if not always amiable. 


When a “campus” such as Cooper is basically three 
buildings scattered through a few blocks in lower 
Manhattan, what happens to the students’ social 
and recreational life beyond the classroom? The 
answer is that students develop ingenious ways to 
overcome space, time and dispersal problems. 
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Marylyn Gore, Dean of Students 


Interest groups, athletic clubs, ethnic associations, 
fraternities, honor societies, parties and dances 
emerge from diverse sources. Often the social 
aspect is only one of several motivating forces. For 
example, elected student representatives give up 
precious hours of their time seeking to insure a 
hearing for student view point on matters concern- 
ing the governance of the institution. 


Faculty and staff have appreciated the patience of 
the students during the last two years of the reno- 
vation. A concrete acknowledgement of this can be 
seen in the plans for the reopening of Hewitt build- 
ing. More student “living room” is being planned 
with student help, toward our goal of a greater 
united student body whose chances for expansion 
in the area of personal and social developmen 
can increase. 


: st 
So, from all of us in Student Services, our i 
5 SE i 
greetings to the student initiative and creat’ Y 
shown by the Class of ’74!! 
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Ons bileof eastien thas Cooper students have had available to them for nearly three decades is The Sailing Club. Athletic clubs and events will 


Prob GLDGIS han Ut docs © participants and observers — partisan almost beyond belief when one hears the Monday morning rehash of 
what went wrong or right. 
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Like a dowager too proud for a facelift but in need 
of support, the Cooper Union Foundation Building 
has donned a 20th-century version of the corset and 
hoopskirt. 

Three intricate steel towers now buttress the south 
end of the eight-story building, an official city and 
national landmark. 

The towers are joined horizontally by girders and 
tied together at the top to support the 115 year-old 
building’s facade while the interior is being gutted 
and renovated as part of a $15-million modernization 
program for what is probably the nation’s only tuition- 
free private college. 

The rust-colored towers, which harmonize with the 
brown sandstone facade, will be removed when the 
renovation is completed next fall. By then many of 
the unusual architectural details of the structure’s 
interior will be covered up to conform to Buildings 
Department and Fire Department regulations. 

The gutting of the building’s south end has created 
a spectacular space that the institution will reluc- 
tantly destroy. Workmen are beginning to put up 
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Engraving shows Cooper Union around 1860. 


steel girders inside the cathedral-like space as teachers 
and students scurried about taking pictures. 

The renovation has been unusual from both techno- 
logical and institutional viewpoints. The original 
blueprints for the building could not be found, so an 
exhaustive survey of its physical condition was 
necessary. 

“Next to the White House renovation several years 
ago, this has to be the most complicated in the coun- 
try,’ said Daniel Head, a vice president of the George 
A. Fuller Company, the construction manager for the 
project. “To my knowledge, the exterior shoring has 
never been done before,” he said. 

Rather than seeking help outside, Cooper Union 
decided to use its own experts. It assigned the task 
of designing the renovation to Prof. John Hejduk, the 
head of its division of architecture, who also has 4 
private practice. 

“It’s been a remarkable education in itself,” a& 
cording to Edward Aviles, a 40-year-old Cooper Union 
architectural graduate who works with Mr. Hejduk : 
firm. “The past has brought something to us, including 
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Was the appearance the Foundation Building made after it had donned its corset and hoopskurt. 
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Above, interior looking upward reveals 


a curiosity about the original architect's intentions.” 
As designed by Fred A. Petersen, the building had 
five stories and a flat top. Over the years, however, 
it was enlarged to seven stories, a clock-tower was 
added and interior spaces juggled and partitioned. As 
a result, the structure abounds in such architectural 
puzzles as a pair of steel girders that run through the 
building diagonally from the first floor to the roof. No 
one is sure when or why the girders were installed. 
Despite its arched windows and loggias in the 
“Italianate” manner of the period, the building is 
better known for its historic and technological back- 
ground than for its gracefulness. It was here, in the 
Great Hall, that Abraham Lincoln delivered his 
“Right makes Might” speech during the Presidential 
campaign of 1860. In the same hall the Cooper Union 
Forum programs, the oldest free adult-education pro- 
grams in the country, were conducted, and Mark 
Twain and Susan B. Anthony, among others, lectured. 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art, as it is formally known, was founded by Peter 
Cooper, who had made his fortune in glue and iron. 
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the railroad rails which Peter Cooper had used to support his structure. 


A self-made man, Cooper sought to create a “free 
school”? in which “persons of every race and creed, 
including Jews, Roman Catholics and even Negroes 
were to share its benefits.” 

When the building was being planned Cooper de- 
veloped an economic method for producing floor- 
spanning wrought iron beams that had greater strength 
than cast iron. They were the forerunners of the 
I-beams used in modern steel-frame construction. 

The iron beams in the Cooper Union building 
were covered by lowered ceilings when the renovation 
was completed. They were not the only visible losses. 

Virtually all the cast-iron columns used throughout 
the interior were enclosed in fire-proofing materials; 
without protection, cast iron will buckle under intense 
heat. The columns are of greatly varied designs — Sone 
fluted and circular, others octagonal — and the capitals 
atop them include floral patterns and a sawtooth 
design. 

Many of the supporting girders were cove 
specially designed cast-iron decorative plaques, 
were also covered, 
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Some argue for a retum to 
“Tmagineability” of the city 
when its paths and purpose 
were so simple. When seen 
in the context of growth and 
change, there is no mystery 
about why this is so. Some- 
thing recognized by all is 
how satisfying old buildings 


can be. 


Kenneth Schiano, a 1970 graduate of the school of 
architecture and now a professor at the University of 
Kentucky, concluded that the abandonment of cer- 
tain interior details was unfortunate but necessary. 
The columns “had less beauty purely as objects than 
as structural elements,’ Mr. Schiano said, adding: 
“We ran the gamut of alternatives,” including fire- 
proof paint and filling the columns with liquid. 

“We began with a very moralistic attitude,” Pro- 
fessor Hejduk said. He explained, however, that the 
building had suffered a number of fires, evidence of 
which was uncovered during the renovation. “I don’t 
care what the architecture is; it is not worth the life 
of a student,” he declared. 

The professor said the renovation project was “like 
doing dental work or an archaeological dig,” with the 
primary goal being to retain the characteristic’s of the 
original spaces. 

One feature that will be retained is the circular ele- 
vator shaft that now stands in the gutted portion of 
the building like a straw in an empty glass. Professor 
Hejduk has designed a circular cab for the elevator. 
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Neither Cooper nor the architect, Petersen, appa 
ently envisioned the great well that the interior gut 
ting has “found.” For that matter, neither did Professor — 
Hejduk, who likened its creation to “turning a glove 
inside out.” He added: “one of these days I would 
like to do a space like that — but now we are trying 
to pick up square footage.” 

The Great Hall, with its Doric columns, once the 
city’s largest auditorium, will emerge from the reno- 
vation basically unchanged except for a new concrete 
floor. 

The building’s top floor will provide skylit studios 
for painting. The fourth floor will be used for sculpture 
and will have a special floor to support heavy ma- 
chinery. 

The girders that rise diagonally through the building 
are thought to have been installed to relieve stresses 
caused by the vibration of pringing machinery that 
was moved into the top floor at the turn of the cen 
tury, according to Professor Hejduk. “We have been 
unable to determine their specific function,” he said, 
“but we have left them in.” 

© 1973 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by perms 





Unfortunately, many of the 


architectural features such as these columns 
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will be covered up upon completion of the necessary renovation. 
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TO GRADUATING ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Electrical 
Chemical 


Mechanical 
Civil 
Math and 


Science 


School of Engineering and Science 


YOUR STUDENT DAYS of the past four years 
have been Spent in an atmosphere of physical 
eS, senanenal change at Cooper Union. 
ire the education you received via the cur- 
siapee o ‘ial the varying and broadening 
PR Pe you encountered and the 
je = sage nate abilities has prepared 
sae ea = you will experience. As you live 
ple create 3 increasing. interdependence of peo- 
ness hee te followings and the concomitant 
face e eee social consciousness, the value 
Ines i pn ml become more apparent. 

ments con “ngineering and science accomplish- 
world of yous 2 Prime element in molding the 
posont eee and your opportunities for 
establishing a wake and for contributing to 
fold etter quality world will be mani- 


Fortun 


ately, afte 
back in ; , " somewhat of a temporary set- 


immediate j iti 
diate job Opportunities, we are re- 





turning in technical fields to the generally normal 
case of the jobs seeking the person. 

Your years in Cooper Union were spent during a 
time when we fostered a return to former close 
relations between faculty and students. Small 
classes, committee participation and an emphasis 
on student affairs all helped achieve such an end. 
I can assure you of a continued interest in you 
by your Alma Mater and of an open door that 
will always await you as circumstances bring you 
back to her. These parting reflections are accom- 
panied by the most sincere wish of the faculty and 
myself for your personal success in your chosen 
field and for a life of social contribution. The 
Horizons for people with your technical back- 
ground are broadening. Your life’s work may be in 
the area of your formal study or extend into other 
vistas. Be assured that whatever field you finally 
choose your work will rest on as solid a base as 
the educational world today can offer. 
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Chemical Engineers ’74 


Four long years. And now they don’t seem so 
long. There have been many changes in these 
four years. The Chemical Engineering Department 
‘a turmoil on Ken Cohen, and now he’s gone. 
And so is the Chemical Engineering Department, 
absorbed into the Division of Engineering. Arvo 
Lannus, our favorite dull sergeant; Yesheskiel 
Rasiel, our favorite Israeli — they’re gone too. 
But the Engineering Building still stands. The 
fifth floor remains always. And spirits of the 
Chemical Engineers of 1974 will still haunt the 
Unit-Ops lab; Scott never taking off his jacket, 
Crimaldi letting out a belch of greeting, Mok and 
Chironna standing on each other’s shoulders try- 
ing to adjust a valve, Andy trying to remember 
who he is, Dickie being gross with help from Fitz 
and Pratt, and all the others with their own ec- 
centricities. We’re gone now, but something still 
remains: The Spirit of ’74. 
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UNDER the recent structural reorganization, im- 
starting this academic year, the 


plemented fully 
engineering, civil 


former departments of chemical 
electrical engineering and mechanical 


engineering have been merged into one Division 
of Engineering, and the mathematics and physics 
departments, along with those chemists previously 
on the chemical engineering faculty, have been 
merged into one Division of Science and Mathe- 
matics. The two divisions, each with a chairman, 
are responsible to their respective students and to 
the Dean of the School of Engineering and Sci- 
ence and operate within the Governance of the 
School of Engineering and Science. 

The Division of Engineering now offers profes- 
sionally accredited programs in civil, chemical, 
electrical and mechanical engineering leading to 
the Bachelor of Engineering degree, as well as a 
program in interdisciplinary engineering leading 
to the Bachelor of Science degree. 
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Associate Professor Paul Bailyn 
Associate Professor Irvin L. Lynn 
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STANDING: Professor Richard S. B Pr ) 
. ) fs f x ’ . . ; : j 
owman, Frofessor Frank M. Caldiero, Ms. Sharon Pavlovich, Professor Robert W. Skipper us al 


Waters, SEATED — chair: Ms. Bart 
: Ms. ara D scl vis . . . 
49 amrosch, Dr. Brian Swann. SEATED — floor: Dr, Andrew Arato, Professor Raymond 


Richard S. Bowman, Professor Comparative Literature 





Raymond G. Brown, Acting Head, Humanities 





THE FIRST THING that occurs to me 
is the statement of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: “I wonder if cosmically an idea 
is any more important than the bowels.” 

I would hope for the Class of 1974 that 
Commencement, again in the Great Gall 
(as my typewriter puts it), would be a 
large beginning of new change, not the 
completion of old change, ossification, the 
hardening of a petrified forest. 


Stay young: if some of you have be- 
come old men and old women already — 
then grow young. 


Richard S. Bowman 
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Dean Sadek has given an optimistic outlook for the graduating class of 1974. The interview was held in the administrative offices of II! F 


Avenue. 


Art School 


Q, What was the school like when we entered as 
freshmen in 1970? 

A. I think 1970 was just about the worst year in 
American higher education. ’69 and ’70 were really 
bad, but you may have a different view on the 
subject. We really loosened up everything and it 
is quite possible that we had loosened it up too 
much responding to the spirit of the times. There 
was quite a lot of disruption at the time; that 
was almost an expected attitude. A school is al- 
ways a reflection of the times. Since then we have 
introduced a rather tight non-elective freshman 
program which, from the reaction of the students, 
is working. I feel that we have basically had a 
continuous improvement from 1970 on. 
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Q, What is your opinion of the ’74 graduatin 
student body? 
A. I would say that it is of very good vintage: ’ 
vintage which somehow has straightened F 
things for itself during the last two years. I wou 

not have made that statement for the class : 
1971. I think this graduating class took full e 
vantage of what the school could offer them @ 

they were willing to work. In the same as 
think that educational institutions take too es, 
credit. It is a cardinal fact that students are fo 

years older when they graduate. Of course, 
institution helps you to learn but I would s 
hate to start determining the percentages ° 
spective merit. Obviously the rest of your a 
will be more realistic. Individuals who asked ning 
worked whenever they wanted to learn Se. 
will continue to do that for the rest of their li 


jife 
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Ideally the kind of education we offer in the Art 
School addresses itself to those who have already 
chosen a life time preoccupation. That means 
that both the skills inherent in the imaginative 
arts and the attitudes and the points of view are 
developed simultaneously. I think the school 
basically initiates an educational process and 
equips the students to pursue the process ever 
after. That is a rather formal statement. Infor- 
mally I want to thank and congratulate the senior 


class. I have never enjoyed teaching and knowing 
students as much. 
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Assistant Professor Reuben Kadtsh 
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“New York’s le 2 rentel 
architectural mistakes and wonders made up the campus for our education.” Above Aerial photo of World Trade Ce 








“ . a * - >»? 
Amidst these architectural wonders is where some of us found little alcoves we called home. 


THE WAY WE WERE 


WE CAN BE PROUD of what we were and the changes we have experienced. Many of 
us will return to these halls someday with memories of intensive study, research and ere- 
ation. When we go out into this mecca of a town to try and find our niche in society, 
Our educational] experiences will surely outweigh many of our vocational competitors. If, 
however you decide to continue your education somewhere else remember all the opportunt- 
tes we had in New York. This city was the business center of the world. We had oppor- 
‘unities in this city that someone from Des Moines, lowa dreamed about. That 1s not to 
“ay we did not miss anything because many of us were thoroughly aware of the minimal 
“4mpus life. We did not have many student activities and functions such as intercollegiate 
‘Porta and homecoming celebration which add a colorful dimension, but when or where- 
“ise will we be given a chance or a dimension for expression as We had in Cooper Union. 
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The way you were had much to do with the 
way you lived. Remember walking and riding 
through the streets and all the life studies you could 
make if you just stepped back and waited a little 
while. Some of you commuted to Cooper Union and 
remember only too well being submitted to the 
whims of the M.T.A. The token lines, the crowded 
trains and the lost buses were all a part of the 
dashing dan commuters of Cooper Union. When 
the culture shock of suburban or local urban living 
is transferred into Manhatten you try to ignore 
much of the everyday experiences going on all 
around the East Village area which houses our alma- 
mater. We lacked the shine and dimension of a 
large college dormitory and some of us lived close 
to school in little alcoves we called home. We melted 
into the scene and were soon part of the huge 
metropolitan area. Where we lived taught some of 
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Above looking up Fifth Avenue from Washington Square 


us things one could never learn in school. yet 
of us did not have time to take in the simple qu 


iti ive 

ities that a city school has to offer. The excess : 

rents. . . minute living space. . . the furnace bro 
..no hot water. . . no heat. The faucets leak an 


the toilets are clogged. The neighbors’ party ie 
you can’t sleep. The window is stuck so you os : 
heat. The landlord comes and fixes things ave 
mess. The job is done half-assed, complaints 18? ae 
for weeks on end. Bugs! Open the window 1 e 
summer, let the bugs in or sweat to death r be 
fuller reality of this chaotic pace of life can omy 

enjoyed when you’re young enough to withstan help 
rigors. These simple life studies were gather ed to : 
you remember how life was in the village ict in 
Cooper Union student. If you lived or still live 

New York, pull out this book not to find you 

but rather your time and place. 
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away from Coope ae John Flock were unique to the living norms of most engineers because many had rath 
r sharing an apartment on Second Avenue. 
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Alice Elste, 337 East 5th Street 
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Peter Catanzaro, 14 Cooper Sq 
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Pedro Abreu, 854 West 18 1st Street 
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Hoi Ling Chu, 620 East 6th Street 
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The One Fifth Avenue Hotel was our answer to college dormitory lwwing. 
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Exica Mapp, 34 East 7th Street 
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The mock wedding of Peter Cooper, celebrating his birthday was one of the social events on St. Valentine’s 
formally held at the Cooper Union Reformed Church better known as the main lobby of the Hewitt Building b 
wishers and assorted transients. 


Day 1974. The fying of the 


efore an estimated audience 


Knot LOS 
Of 200 well 
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of Green Camp and its dances. Above Bill Garbus B.Arch—with other musicians well known 


Wollman Lounge was used on occasion to offset the loss 
from Green Camp dances in the background. 
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Latif Abdulmalik Gail H. Abe Charles Abrams 
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Pedro Abreu Ubaldo Acevedo Jonathan Andrews Lauren Biller 
B.F.A. B.F.A. B.F.A. B.F.A. 
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Guy Brown Judy Chan Cheun Chiu Chiang Chung Him Chin 
B.F.A. B.F.A. B.F.A. B.F.A. 





Jammay Chin Hoi Ling Ch : 
B. Arch. iy) . Catherine Churko Richard Cizeskt 
is B.F.A. B.E.A. 





Pamela Clark Keith Collins Bill Cook 
B.F.A. B.F.A. B. Arch: 





James Eleftheriou Alice Mary Elste 
B. Arch. B.F.A. B.F.A. 
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